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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Grammar of Science. By Karl Pearson. Second edition, revised 

and enlarged. London, Adam and Charles Black, 1900. — pp. xii, 

540. 

The contents and general character of the grammar are too well known 
from its first edition to require recapitulation. An important addition is 
made to the treatment of evolution. The application of the statistical 
method, used by the author in his own researches, to a problem no 
usually subjected to such treatment, serves to exemplify an advance toward 
the " quantitative ideal " (p. 373). 

The critical treatment of a method should furnish us with an analysis 
of its nature, of the material to which it is applied, and of the possible limits 
to its achievement. ' ' The classification of facts and the formation of judg- 
ments independent of the idiosyncracies of the individual mind essentially 
sum up the aim and method of modern science. ' ' These judgments express 
our "recognition of the sequence and relative significance" of the facts 
classified (p. 6). The facts themselves turn out to be sense impressions, 
either immediate or recalled (pp. 39 ff.). Out of these we construct our 
perceptual world of objects among which the self is one (pp. 66). 

The author follows the steps of this construction along familiar empirical 
lines. He sees, however, and attempts to remove a difficulty that is often 
enough overlooked in this connection. Sensations seem to have some 
right to stand for peculiarly individual experiences : how then can they 
serve as material for a construction whose very nature is to be " indepen- 
dent of the idiosyncracies of the individual mind ? ' ' Further, the observed 
routine of experience, that we formulate in scientific laws, may be shown in 
various ways to depend upon the " perceptive and reasoning faculties " of 
the observer. How then can we hope to frame an objective science ? 
The author appeals from the individual to the normal human being. Re- 
marking that departure from the normal perception is closely allied to 
divergence from the normal organism, the question, why should there be a 
normal human being, receives an answer suggested by the doctrine of sur- 
vival. The many advantages of agreement among perceiving subjects 
would lead to the elimination of the organism whose abnormalities were 
responsible for its exceptional perceptions (pp. 47, 100-107, J 57. etc.). 

This appeal to the normal experience to explain the universality of scien- 
tific law, and men's common possession of the facts it refers to, may serve 
to illustrate the ease with which the author passes over difficulties that might 
well "gravel a philosopher." One is supposed to construct one's neigh- 
bors and one's own self out of one's sensory experience with its observed 
routine. Then, in order to make sure that this construct does not reflect 
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"the idiosyncracies of an individual mind," one appeals to these neighbors 
for confirmation. It is hard to see when or how these creatures of an indi- 
vidual mind should have won sufficient independence to comment on their 
parent's shortcomings. For the rest, it is not very clear whether it is the 
constructing self or the constructed self which would be condemned by 
their dissent. 

Turning from this account of scientific method to the question of its limit 
as an instrument for acquiring knowledge, the author's answer is unhesitat- 
ing : it has no absolute limit. A theory of knowledge and a description of 
scientific method must be identical, and if an attempt at the former leads 
us to posit certain ' unknowables, ' it sets up ' fetishes ' that a poetic 
nature may feel to be sublime, but which science can only find amusing 
(pp. 14-25). The author is inclined to regard the metaphysician as wedded 
to these " unknowables," and as sharing with the theologian the ridicule of 
having invented and fostered illusions. 

Now as a rule there is no one more afraid of ' unknowables ' than is the 
metaphysician, and if sometimes he embraces one it is with a sort of de- 
spair. But this despair springs from the contemplation of difficulties the 
author can hardly be said to have faced ; and the mistake of having yielded 
to it is immediately seized upon by succeeding schools as a point of depar- 
ture. Only, the spectacle of an Aristotle or of a Kant stumbling into pit- 
falls he himself has been foremost in pointing out, presents to the student 
of history a matter for reflection rather than merriment. The ease with 
which a detected error may disguise itself in a new formula, and pass for 
sound doctrine, should make one cautious about congratulating oneself on 
having escaped from an old mistake. This caution the author seems 
scarcely to have felt in the midst of the enthusiasm with which he expels 
certain "fetisches of the metaphysician " from the "temple of science." 

There is space for only one example ; but we may take one that is char- 
acteristic of the type of thought that our author represents. Consider, e. g., 
the relation of the discredited ' thing-in-itself ' to the accepted ' fact of 
observation ' which serves as material for scientific construction. In 
placing the former beyond the range of possible experience, it is generally 
felt that we have robbed ourselves of any terms that might serve to describe 
it. Not only do we not know the historical thing-in- itself, but we have no 
way of explaining what it is that we do not know — hence the emptiness of 
the conception. It may seem that nothing could be safer from such an 
objection than a bare 'fact of experience.' Yet if this term is to stand 
for that from which scientific construction starts, as from a datum, it is 
clear that it cannot owe any part of its original meaning to the • classifi- 
cations ' that science effects as part of the structure. If however, we try 
to describe a fact in terms that do not get their meaning from just such a 
classification, we shall find ourselves helpless. It need scarcely be said 
that • sense-impression ' is no such term. To leave the ' fact ' a limit 
to the process of tearing our structure down again, is to make the very 
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paradigm of 'perceptual' experience a 'conceptual abstract.' To leave 
it quite undescribed is to expose it to the chief objections that are urged 
against a thing-in-itself. When the author says, "I can receive a sense- 
impression without recognizing it, or a sense-impression does not involve 
consciousness " (p. 45 , cf. p. 102), the reader may feel that the choice between 
a ' thing ' that exists apart from experience, and an ' impression ' that 
exists apart from consciousness, is a choice between the wolf and the wolf 
in sheep's clothing. Only a failure to grasp the historical motives for a 
' metaphysical fetish ' could make it possible for one to laugh the ' thing' 
out of countenance and invite the ' in-itselfness ' to join in the chorus. 

Edgar A. Singer, Jr. 



Die ethischen Grundfragen. Zehn Vortrage von Theodor Lipps. Theil- 
weise gehalten im Volkshochschulverein zu Miinchen. Hamburg, und 
Leipzig, Verlag von Leopold Voss, 1899. — pp. 308. 

This course of lectures contains in outline a system of ethics worked out 
from the perfectionist point of view, and largely dominated by the spirit of 
Kant. Regard for what we have, and what we are ; and, by sympathy, re- 
gard for what others have, and what they are, give us the four essentially 
independent and basal motives of conduct — egoism, self-respect, altruism, 
and respect for others. As psychological factors all motives are good. 
The object of our moral judgment is, however, not a motive as such, but 
the relation of motives, or the relative energy of their effect in us. Thus, 
the pleasure in cruelty is, like the feeling for tragedy, dependent on a defi- 
nite relation of the effect of the pleasure and displeasure elements. "Cru- 
elty arises and can arise only when the displeasure at the pain of the victim 
( /'. e. , sympathy), is small in comparison with the pleasure in the conscious- 
ness of power" (p. 53). All that is positive in man is good. "Not the 
willing of man is evil, but his not willing. ' ' Just as in the intellectual 
realm, the single experience always contains an element of truth, and it is 
only the judgment which is a relation between experiences that can be false, 
so the single motive in itself is good, and it is only in relation to others that 
evil can arise. Such parallels as this between the intellectual and the prac- 
tical are a favorite devise with the author, and sometimes give him support 
for his argument which is more apparent than real. Thus the question as 
to the existence of an absolute morality is answered by pointing to our con- 
viction in a universally valid truth in physics, despite the errors of the past 
and the unsettled problems of the present. 

Utilitarianism and eudemonism, or the ethics of happiness, are criticized 
for placing the higher value upon what we have, rather than upon what we 
are. A moral disposition is what gives a man moral worth. Moral worth 
is nothing else than worth of personality. " All values which we know 
are either values for man or values of man. And the latter are the moral 
values " (p. 132). 



